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THE FRANKLINS; 
OR, THE STORY OF A CONVICT. 
CHAPTER LY.—LETTY. 
Two women of middle age were seated on a rough bench, 
under the verandah of a long, low building, near the bank 
of a winding river. The stream was low, for it was 
& season of summer drought; but there was water 
enough to administer to the wants of a small drove of 
cows, and a more considerable flock of sheep, which were 
crowding the river bed, as well as to supply sufficient 
nutrition to the herbage around, and to the swamp oaks, 
with which the banks were fringed. 
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Turning from the river, the eyes of the spectator would 
have been greeted with signs of husbandry; for patches 
of land were under cultivation ; fields of corn, inclosed 
by rude but strong fences, were ripening for the harvest, 
and waving their yellow crops in the evening breeze, 
while larger tracts of pasture-land were brown and dry 
from the effects of the summer heat. 

No other habitation than that we have mentioned was 
visible. On the contrary, the whole landscape, as far as 
the eye could reach, was wild, solitary, and gloomy. In 
truth, you would have had to travel far and painfully in 
any direction, before meeting signs of life, save those of 
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the natural denizens of an unbroken and undisturbed 
wilderness. Without attempting any further description, 
it is enough to say, that the lonely dwelling was the 
farm of one of the earlier free settlers in Australia (not 
then known by that name, but as New Holland), and 
that the two women were, one the wife of the emigrant, 
and the other, her faithful companion, her children’s 
nurse, and the humble friend of the self-expatriated 
family. 

The history of Mrs. Wilson—the mistress—is simple 
enough, and soon told. Nearly twenty years before the 
date of this part of our story, she landed at Port Jackson, 
the wife of a gentleman who, under the impulse of bene- 
volent and Christian motives, had devoted himself to a life 
of toil and self-denial, not counting his own life dear to 
him, in his ardent desire to rescue and comfort the lost and 
perishing. It was a noble enthusiasm; and Mr. Haydon 
(that was tke clergyman’s name) had his reward—but 
not in this life. His course, indeed, was beset with diffi- 
culties, which at that time seemed insurmountable; and 
he encountered not merely opposition, but persecution, 
which speedily broke his heart. After a few months of 
arduous labour among the wretched and degraded con- 
victs, without any apparent result, and then a few 
months of physical weakness and wasting decline, the 
devoted man died, leaving his poor and mourning widow 
and fatherless child to the contempt and neglect of the 
government officials of the colony, and to the overruling 
and merciful providence of the widows’ God. 

And He who sent bread and flesh in the morning, and 
bread and flesh in the evening, by the ravens whom he 
had commissioned to feed his desolate prophet, at the 
brook Cherith, took care of the lone widow in that convict 
colony. She never wanted, neither did her child; and 
she was enabled also to throw her protecting arms 
around the servant who had accompanied her from 
England, and who at that time needed all the care she 
could give, as will presently be seen. 

There was at that time, in the infant yet precociously 
vicious colony, a young man of good birth, education, and 
principles, who had gone out as a government official, 
but whe, becoming speedily disgusted with the misrule 
and tyranny that prevailed, had thrown up his appoint- 
ment, and obtained a grant of land a few miles from the 
coast settlement. There he had lived a solitary bachelor, 
with three or four convict servants, whom he employed 
in the cultivation of his land. A determined, at any 
rate a professed, foe to matrimony, George Wilson flat- 
tered himself that he was out of the way of temptation 
to commit that folly ; and to shield himself more securely 
against it, he would not permit the services of a female 
convict in his household. Happening, however, to be at 
Port Jackson on one particular and fatal day, more than 
a year after the death of Mr. Haydon, he encountered 
the young widow, and immediately his wise resolves 
melted like ice under the influence of a tropical sun. 
There is no need to make a long story of his courtship, 
and the many nay-says which preceded the final consent 
of the wooed one: it is enough to tell that they were 
married, and proceeded at once, with Mrs. Wilson’s child, 
to their home in the bush. ‘here was one condition with 
which this nuptial contract was clogged, on the lady’s part, 
namely, that poor crazy Martha, or she who was known 
as such, should accompany her to her new home, and 
should be insured, as far as human foresight could avail, 
against future want. The condition was not a heavy one 
in the husband’s estimation ; consequently, the poor un- 
fortunate became a member of George Wilson’s now aug- 
mented and enlivened household. 

The life of a settler in a new colony is necessarily Ia- 





borious and self-denying: it is often perilous also; and 
the Wilsons were not exempt from these drawbacks to 
domestic felicity and substantial prosperity. In the ear- 
lier years of their wedded life, especially, they endured 
many severe privations, suffered grievous losses, and 
were exposed to considerable personal dangers, the re- 
membrance of which sometimes made them thoughtful, 
while the recollection of the deliverances they had ex- 
perienced, now that those difficulties had been sur- 
mounted, made them thankful. As these good people, 
however, are only subordinate personages in our story, 
we may pass on to another of our dramatis persone, in 
whom our readers take more interest, namely, the Mar- 
tha just mentioned, who will be readily identified with 
Letty Franklin of the earlier portions of this narrative. 

Under the assumed name of Martha White, then, 
Letty Franklin entered the service of the Haydons on 
the eve of their departure from England. Bewildered by 
the severity of her misfortunes, and blinded to any evil 
consequences which might arise from her deception, or 
justifying that deception by the rectitude of her motive, 
she thought only of her husband, and how she might 
share with him the load of ignominy and sorrow which 
was too heavy for him to bear alone. Could she but reach 
him in time to save him from the desperate attempts 
at which he had hinted—to be at his side as a com- 
forter—to wear out with him the long years of banish- 
ment to which he had been consigned—her object would 
be attained: and, in her defective mode of reasoning, the 
end sanctified the means. If it were wrong to leave her 
home and her child, to borrow a name not her own, and 
assume a character which did not belong to her, why, 
she would do evil that good might come. She forgot, 
or had not known, that wrong can never lead to right. 

Having thus interpreted, as far as we can, the mistaken 
motives by which she was actuated, we may briefly say 
that the fictitious Martha White faithfully performed the 
duties she had undertaken. Sustained by the hope of 
meeting her husband at last, she bore with astonishing 
fortitude the inconveniences of a long and stormy voy- 
age, and devoted herself to the comfort of her mistress 
and the child she had engaged to nurse. This was 
the more marked and acknowledged, since Mrs. Haydon 
fell dangerously ill on the voyage; and the grateful 
husband attributed her recovery to the constant and 
self-denying attentions of poor Martha White. It is 
scarcely necessary to say, that no suspicion attached to 
her through the voyage; and if ai times she gave way 
to sudden and uncontrollable paroxysms of grief (which, 
however, were not frequent and did not last long), these 
were reasonably enough traced to the natural over- 
flowings of a young widow’s fond regret, and were 
respected accordingly. 

On the conclusion of the voyage, however, and es- 
pecially on the day of landing, a strange and unaccount- 
able alteration took place in poor Martha (or Letty). 
Her excitement was so great that her perplexed master 
and terrified mistress very naturally believed that her 
wits had forsaken her. They removed her carefully, 
therefore, to the temporary lodgings provided for them- 
selves, and recommended her to quietness and repose, 
without thinking it necessary, and perhaps being unable, 
to keep a strict watch over her. On the next day she 
was missing for several hours; and when her alarmed 
mistress made inquiries respecting her, no further in- 
telligence could be gained than that she had been seen 
to leave the hut very early on the morning of that day. 

It need scarcely be said that the missing woman was 
diligently sought; and it was presently discovered that 
she had been roaming around the convict encampment, 
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making passionate inquiries for one whose name the 
Haydons had never heard, until she was informed that 
he for whom she asked had long since disappeared, and 
was, beyond all question, dead. Then, uttering a pierc- 
ing shriek of agony, the poor fugitive had fled from her 
informant and had been no more seen. But later in 
the day the fugitive was found, exhausted and apparently 
dying, in the tangled scrub of the surrounding wilderness, 
and was carried back to the settlement. 

Brain fever ensued, and a long illness followed, during 
which she was watched over with anxious solicitude by 
her grateful mistress. Eventually, but not till after the 
Japse of many weeks, bodily health and strength re- 
turned; but the poor creature’s intellect seemed to be 
hopelessly obscured, and almost all memory of the past 
obliterated. 

It may be supposed that, under these distressing 
circumstances, the crazed woman would have become 
almost intolerably burdensome to her protectors. It 
was not so, however. Her derangement was of a gentle 
sort; and an instinctive gratitude appeared to impel her 
to self-denying labour for her benefactors, who, on their 
part, deemed it prudent to avoid all reference to the 
mysterious cireumstances under which her intellect had 
become unsettled. Soon, indeed, as we have intimated, 
the Haydons had troubles enough of their own to con- 
tend with; and so the disposition to make curious in- 
quiries into the history of crazy Martha—if any dis- 
position did ever exist—eventually died away. 

Not to prolong this explanation, nearly twenty years 
had passed away, and poor Martha still retained her 
position in the family of her mistress. She had wit- 


messed the death of Mr. Haydon; had taken a part in 
the sober second nuptials of the widow; had shared in 
the trials of a life in the bush; had nursed and helped 


to rear the children born there—herself, all the while, 
living, moving, and acting as in some tranquil dream. 

A few weeks previous to the date of this part of our 
history, however, there were evident symptoms of 
awakening. Memory was struggling to regain its power. 
Snatches of the past flitted before the mind of the 
bewildered woman, as in a dissolving view—then dis- 
appeared and left a blank as before—then reappeared 
with greater vividness, until they were fixed on the 
mind, thongh only in detached portions, and not as an 
entire and consistent whole. This was the first process 
of recovery ; but it was followed by others. Gradually 
the separate pictures spread over the canvas, combined 
until all was covered, and gained every day in distinct- 
ness. 

The mind of Letty Franklin—for we shall now give 
back her true name to the fictitious Martha—would have 
been a curious psychological study to an interested and 
philosophical observer. She lived, or seemed to live, 
two separate existences: that of the present, a mere 
material existence, which was patent enough to her 
senses; and that of the past, in which she was con- 
scious of toil and suffering as having been passed 
through and endured by a former self, with which she 
had now no personal and intimate connection. 

This, however, was an intermediate state, like that 
lethargic semi-consciousness which is sometimes for a 
short space experienced on first awakening from a night’s 
slumber that has been disturbed by dreams. It did 
not last long; and the perfect recollection which suc- 
ceeded brought with it the old sorrow, not softened by 
time, but crushing down the poor victim as a burden 
‘too heavy to be borne, Once more bodily strength 


gave way, and the tried sufferer was again laid on a bed 
of sickness. 


inquiries ended in disappointment. 





Happily, Letty was in good hands; and when, in the 
agony of her restored mind, she turned to her mistress 
as to an assured comforter, and poured into her aston- 
ished ears the history of her life and its sorrows, she 
met with a warmth and energy of sympathy which, 
though it could not remove the burden, materially light- 
ened it. Better still, the consolations and hopes of re- 
ligion were pressed home upon her soul; darkness and 
ignorance faded away before the life-giving beams of 
the Sun of Righteousness, and the wild lament of the 
frustrated and despairing spirit was changed into the 
softened grief “of one whom heaven is teaching how to 
mourn.” 

Again Letty partially recovered health and strength, 
but not entirely; and while returning to her duties in 
the household of her benefactors, the hectic flush on 
her cheek, the quickened pulse, the hacking cough, the 
aching side, and the brightened eye, too surely betokened 
that her days were numbered. 

It may be taken for granted that the light so lately 
thrown upon the secret history of their dependent, led 
the Wilsons to make inquiries respecting the convict 
husband; and it is almost needless to say that these 
Other steps were 
also taken by them. With the memory of the past had 
returned to Letty’s mind an overpowering anxiety re- 
specting the child she had so long ago abandoned, and to 
whom, if he were living, she must have been reckoned 
among the dead. In proportion as she became con- 
vinced of the short and brittle tenure on which she now 
held her own life, did this anxious desire increase— 
taking the form, and almost the words of the aged pa- 
triarch—* Let me go and see him before I die.” 

Sympathizing in this resurrection of maternal love, and 
convinced that if Letty were to wait the lengthened 
period which must elapse before inquiries respecting her 
“little Willy’—as she fondly called the boy—could be 
made and answered, the hope of a meeting would inevi- 
tably be lost, the Wilsons made such preparations as 
they were able for the poor woman’s return to England. 
These preparations included the procurement of funds 
for the passage, and necessaries for the long voyage; and 
this was a matter of difficulty: for though the emigrant 
farmer was rich enough in lands and stock, he had but 
little hard money, neither was it easily procurable in the 
colony. It was little imagined at that time, that within 
a hundred miles of the convict settlement, pure gold in 
not easily exhaustible quantities was actually cropping out 
of the virgin soil, or buried at the depth of only a few 
feet beneath its surface. 

Neither was it an every-day occurrence for ships to 
be leaving that distant and out-of-the-world port. Once 
or twice a year, perhaps, came a convict ship, or a small 
fleet of convict ships, after a voyage which had lasted 
some eight, nine, or ten months, as the case might be, 
to discharge its wretched cargo of rank and festering 
crime and guilt. These ships, of course, returned; but 
beyond these, departures and arrivals were few and far 
between. It was necessary, therefore, for persons wish- 
ing to leave the colony, to bide their time, and wait with 
what patience they could muster, weeks, and sometimes 
months, for an opportunity of escape. Thus Letty’s 
departure had been delayed. 

On the day to which we have referred at the com- 
mencement of this chapter, Mr. Wilson, with his eldest 
son, had been two days absent from home on a visit to 
the port, the principal object of this visit having been to 
ascertain whether any ship was then in harbour, and if 
so, when it was likely to leave. The return of the tra- 
vellers was now expected; and the eyes of the two 
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women were instinctively directed to an opening in the 
bush, in the direction of the settlement, while they occa- 
sionally beguiled the minutes of watchfulness by earnest 
converse. 

The sun sank lower and lower; the shadows of even- 
ing lengthened and darkened; and no signs of life had 
yet appeared in the distance. With a sigh of deferred 
hope, and a mental prayer that the travellers might 
be kept under the shadow of the Almighty, as under a 
sheltering wing, the disappointed matron was rising to 
re-enter her habitation, when an eager cry from Letty 
arrested her steps; and turning once more to the spot 
towards which she had been so long and so vainly gaz- 
ing, she saw dimly, through the evening mist, four 
horsemen advancing at a rapid pace into the more open 
plain. For a minute or two a thick clump of trees and 
scrub intercepted her vision; then the travellers re- 
appeared, and were more distinctly visible. Once more 
they were lost to sight, and once more they emerged, 
yet more distinctly. 

“My husband and boy!” said Mrs. Wilson, with a 
sigh of strong relief, and with atone and look of grateful 
acknowledgment adding, “'lhank God, they have re- 
turned safely! But who are the strangers ?” 

The question was put to ears which were even then 
beyond the reach of her voice; for, on looking round 
for her companion, she saw, to her extreme amazement, 
that Letty had vanished from her side, and was hasten- 
ing with maniacal speed down the river bank, reaching 
which she sprang across the diminutive stream, pursued 
her course up the opposite bank, and then directed her 
hurrying steps towards the horsemen. 


CHAPTER LVI.—SYDNEY, A LONG WHILE AGO—ITS FIRST PRINTING- 
OFFICE—-AN ADVERTISEMENT. 


Two days previous to the evening of which we have 
spoken, a large vessel, but half a wreck, struggled into 
Sydney Cove, and cast anchor opposite the port. 

Necessarily she was a convict ship; and in due time 
she disgorged her freight of misery and recklessness, 
and was glad to get rid of it; and the freight was 
similarly glad to get rid of her. For though there had 
been many wretched voyages made before this time, 
there had scarcely, probably, been a more wretched one 
made than by this particular ship, at this particular time. 
She had encountered one terrific storm after another—a 
succession of storms from her first sailing, ten months 
before—which had disabled and dismasted her. She had 
been beaten out of her course; she had lost one fourth 
of her crew, and one half of her captive passengers, by 
scurvy and hard fare, and fatigue and jail-fever; she had 
witnessed mutiny and bloodshed, and violent deaths. 
But she had reached port at last, to the wonder and as- 
tonishment of all who knew what a rotten, battered, 
worn-out, leaky old hulk she was before ever she left 
the shores to which she would never return. She had 
reached her destination notwithstanding; and this was 
something to be thankful for. 

Our business, however, is not with the half-wrecked 
convict ship, which was condemned to be broken up for 
firewood; nor with the convicts themselves, who were 
marched off to the Government barracks, some to die of 
diseases contracted on the voyage, and others to com- 
mence their years of servitude as soon as they recovered 
strength. 

Yet we may say in passing, that many changes—and 
all of them for the better—had taken place in the con- 
vict colony, since the first rough experiments of the 
system had been tried. Some degree of order had been 
wrought out of chaos and confusion; incompetent go- 
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vernors and lawless tyrants had been removed and re- 
placed by others, who had at least some touches of 
human feeling, and some appreciation of the duties and 
difficulties they had undertaken to fulfil and overcome. 
So encouraging had these new experiments been, that 
by slow and cautious degrees the little influx of free: 
emigration which had been commenced twenty years: 
before, by one or two exceedingly bold or altogether des- 
perate spirits, had gradually increased to a small bud 
pretty constant stream, destined, as our readers know, 
to swell, in less than a half century, toa mighty rushing: 
torrent, while yet the broad land, craving for a people,. 
would still be stretching out its hands, east, north, and 
west, and crying (like the horse-leech’s daughters, but 
with kinder intent), “Give, give.” Meanwhile, some of the 
first convicts who had survived the fiery ordeal through 
which they had been made to pass, and had regained 
their freedom, had betaken themselves to the easiess 
course which remained open to them in the colony—that 
of honest industry. 

Had these very men been turned loose upon society at 
home, they would probably—almost certainly—have re- 
turned to crime; but where there are none to be robbed, 
robbers cannot well thrive; and where the alternative is 
between prosperous and enjoyable labour, and voluntary 
starvation, the laziest of mortals will generally work. 
So the scum and refuse and dregs of the people in the old 
country, for whom hanging was considered by some to be 
too good, settled down in the new, reclaiming the wilder- 
ness, cultivating the soil, raising and rearing flocks and 
herds; in a word, prospering exceedingly, till their 
foul origin was almost forgotten, or, at any rate, prac- 
tically ignored, and they had learned to talk fluently 
of the rights of property, and the duty of those who 
held it, to punish any who lawlessly infringed upon 
those rights. 

By this time, too, the little settlement of squalid huts, 
with its convict camp and government stores, had under- 
gone a striking alteration. Apart from the convict es- 
tablishments, a town of free and industrious inhabitants 
had begun to raise its head. Irregular streets of brick 
and wood buildings witnessed daily some sort of profit- 
able trading ; a printing press had ventured, beyond the 
intention and expectation of its first projectors, to issue 
its weekly sheet (under authority, too), which was digni- 
fied by the name of “The Sydney Gazette and New 
South Wales Advertiser,” and it prospered—albeit the 
printer was an enlarged convict ; and a church, substan- 
tially built of brick, well filled with Sunday worshippers, 
had superseded the barn-like edifice which had been out+ 
grown by the rising settlement, but which, a dozen years 
before, had been an improvement upon the open-air 
services (when divine service was held) of the first 
colonists. 

Modern inhabitants of Sydney may indeed look with 
contempt and abhorrence upon the unfashionable and 
disreputable, and probably morally vile quarter of their 
city, known as “The Rocks;” but they will not deny that 
there lay the germ of its present superior grandeur and 
prosperity. 

To return to our story :— 

The day succeeding that on which he left his home in 
the bush, Mr. George Wilson, with his son, entered the 
office to which reference has just been made—that of 
“The Sydney Gazette and New South Wales Advertiser,” 
to make some inquiries respecting the chief object of his 
visit to the city. At that moment the printer was 
speaking to two sailors, or men who appeared by their 
dress to be such, who had only by a minute preceded 
the farmer. As soon as the printer saw and recognised 
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Mr. Wilson, however, he rather unceremoniously bade 
his first customers wait a bit, while he transacted busi- 
ness with his well-known and more reputable-looking 
client—net that he added this latter part of the sentence 
aloud; but he meant it internally. 

“No, no, friend Howe,” said Mr. Wilson; “ first come, 
first served, is a good rule all over the world. I can 
wait; and don’t hurry for me.” 

Thus admonished, Mr. Howe turned again to his first 
customers, whose business seemed to consist in handing 
over an advertisement for the next week’s Gazette; and 
while the printer was deliberately scanning the manu- 
script; Mr. Wilson took mental notes of the two men. 

There was not much to note, perhaps; but what there 
was we may as well put down. 

The men, then, who, as we have observed, were clad 
like common seamen, were of considerably different ages. 
The elder of the two was at least fifty years old, and 
looked older; the younger would not have been much 
over one or two and twenty. They were both good, 
honest-looking fellows; but both were pale and ema- 
ciated, and evidently weather-beaten. The latter appear- 
ance was doubtless of long standing; the former was 
probably the result of recent hardships and privations. 
The few words which passed between them and the 
printer were spoken in a low tone; but what little 
reached the ears of the undesigned listener betrayed, in 
his opinion, a greater degree of polish and education than 
might have been expected from their appearance. 

Mr. Wilson had thus far pursued his observations, 
when an exclamation from the printer, directed to him- 
self, effectually diverted his attention. 

“Very singular this, Mr. Wilson,” said Howe, passing 
over to that gentleman the strip of paper he had been 
reading, and which was written in a good bold hand. 
Jt read thus :— 

“Whereas, in or about the year ——, a young person 
named Martha White, being then in the service of the 
Reverend Charles Haydon, landed, or is supposed to have 
landed in this colony, and has not since been heard of 
by her friends in England; and whereas it has been 
ascertained that the said Reverend Charles Haydon has 
been long deceased ——” 

Mr. Wilson read as far as this, and then looked off 
the paper, first at the men, then at the printer. 

“ Singular, isn’t it, sir P” the printer repeated. 

“ May I ask what is singular ?” interposed the younger 
of the two men, turning abruptly, and with a flushed 
and anxious countenance, to the speaker. 

“Well,” replied Mr. Howe, “it is a foolish thing of 
me to interfere just now, of course, because I am safe to 
lose by it. But for all that, I'll tell you that you may 
save yourselves”—he addressed the two sailors jointly— 
“the trouble and expense of advertising, and the reward 
you offer as well.” 

“What do you mean?” demanded the two men in a 
breath. 

Here Mr. Wilson interposed: “Howe is right,” he 
said; “come with me, and I will give you the informa- 
tion you want.” 

The two sailors looked earnestly at the farmer; truth 
and good faith had set their mark on his countenance, 
and they were encouraged. 

“We'll go with you to the world’s end if you can 
do that, sir,” said the elder of the two, in an agitated 
voice, * 

“That’s well; follow, then,” said he, as he took his 
8on’s arm and left the office, adding, however, before he 
crossed the threshold, “ My business will keep till to- 
morrow, Mr. Howe.” 





LAGOS AND THE SLAVE COAST. 


In a former number (450) we gave some account of the 
Dahomians and Ashantees, with a map of the country 
reaching inland from Lagos and the Slave Coast. e- 
cent events have again drawn attention to this region of 
Western Africa. The territory under British protection, 
always threatened by troublesome neighbours, has of late 
been harassed by some marauders from Abeokuta, who 
have been making hostile inroads upon Lagos, kidnap- 
ping and murdering the peaceful natives, and plundering 
the goods of English merchants. An expedition led by 
officers of H. M. 8. “Investigator” had succeeded in 
checking the advance of the Kosokos, by whom Lagos 
had also been threatened, when an unexpected diversion 
was caused by the King of Dahomey declaring war 
against the people of Abeokuta. Commodore Wilmot 
and Captain Luce, R. N. visited the king, and met with 
a very friendly reception. He told them that he should 
be obliged to attack and try to take Abeokuta, having 
sworn to his father, before he died, to do so, consequently 
he would not break his word; but having kept that (in 
taking the city), he would give it back to them. Com- 
modore Wilmot describes the Amazons as being avery fine 
body of women, in the prime of life. They are capital 
shots with rifleor musket. The discipline in their corps 
is very strict; they are not allowed to marry, and when 
one appears separately in the streets, a bellman walks in 
advance of her. This is a signal for the people to retire 
inside their houses until she has passed. Commodore 
Wilmot and Captain Luce were appointed colonel and 
captain of one of the king’s crack regiments, and they 
were promised that, should Abeokuta be taken, their 
share of the spoil should be sent to them. Two slave 
girls were given to the commodore, for the Queen of 
England, and two for himself. They were left with the 
missionaries at Whydah. 

When Gezo, the late king, in 1851 attacked Abeokuta 
with an army of 10,000 warriors, the Amazonian division 
comprised more than half of the force. 

These political troubles are already known to our 
readers from the newspaper reports. Those who are 
not familiar with the geography of the Legos coast will 
read with interest the following extracts from the journal 
of a visit in 1859, about the time of the accession of 
Badahung, the present King of Dahomey :— 

On the 24th February, 1859, we departed from Liver- 
pool on board the African steamship “ Armenian.” On 
the 2nd March we arrived at Funchal, Madeira. The 
4th was spent at Santa Cruz, Teneriffe; four days after 
leaving which, we came in sight of Cape Verd, on the 
coast of Africa. The next day we anchored in the port 
of Bathurst, on the river Gambia. On the 12th we 
arrived at Sierra Leone, said to be the finest harbour on 
the west coast of Africa: and were it not for the sick- 
liness of the climate, there are few spots in the world 
which present a more beautiful appearance. On the 17th 
we touched at Cape Palmas: on the 19th we were off 
Cape Coast Castle: on the 20th at Accra: and on the 
21st March we anchored off Lagos. 

Twice before I had seen Lagos from the roads, but I 
had never ventured on shore. Every one that now 
came off from the shore to the ship declared that the 
landing was safe; and being very anxious to see the 
place, and to gain some information which I needed, I 
resolved this time to run the risk of crossing the bar. 
A fellow-passenger, on his way from England to the 
Bight of Biafra, was induced to accompany me. 

Let the reader understand that Lagos is an island, up 
the river of the same name, situated about four miles 
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from the mouth of the river. Ships anchor at about 
two miles from the shore. Going from the ship to the 
shore you can either land on the beach to the eastward 
of the opening of the river, or else you can enter the 
river and go right up to the island. If you land on the 
beach you avoid the dangerous bar, but then you have 
to find your way to the town the best way you can. My 
companion and I left it to the discretion of the canoe- 
men to land us where they pleased. They landed us on 
the beach, and, the sea being pretty smooth, we got on 
shore dry. On the eastern bank of the river there are 
several offices, cask-houses, sheds, and stores belonging 
to the merchants who have their own residence on the 
island above. ‘Toward these we directed our steps. In 
one of them we found some German gentlemen, factors 
or clerks, who superintended the landing and shipping 
of merchandise and produce. To these we addressed 
ourselves, inquiring which was the best means of getting 
up the river to the town of Lagos. They advised us to 
wait until some canoe should be passing direct from the 
shipping up tothe island. After waiting for several 
hours we saw a canoe enter the river from the roads. 
We hailed them, and they, perceiving us to be strangers, 
took us in. I was quite surprised here to see some of 
the canoe-men jump into the water when shoving the 
canoe off. ‘They were people from the Gold Coast, and, 
knowing there were sharks in the river, I expressed my 
astonishment at their rashness, on which they said to 
me, “ Hush, master, don’t speak about sharks: it is un- 
lucky.” Now these people were perfectly aware of the 
fact, that sharks have often attacked people in that river, 
and yet they thus exposed themselves. So careless do 
men become in the presence of constant danger. 

The tide was against us; and though the canoe was 
one of the finest English-built canoes in the place, and 
the men were strong and willing, yet we were three 
The rain 


hours getting over a distance of four miles. 
descended, and the winds blew, to our great discomfort 


and the hindrance of our progress. It is a beautiful 
river, though, this Lagos river, and the town on the 
island offers to the view of the traveller, approaching 
from the sea, a sight pleasing, novel, and picturesque. 
There are neat European-like dwellings along the 
river side; then, on the banks lay the innumerable native 
canoes, and English canoes, and boats; there, just 
opposite the Consul’s residence, is H. M. gunboat “ Rain- 
bow.” Here is bustle, activity, movement, business; a 
hurrying to and fro of men and women with heavy loads ; 
boats and canoes going down and coming up the river, 
and loading and unloading at the wharves; here are 
the court-yards, crowded with trading men, the stores 
encumbered with packages, the sheds filled up with casks 
of oil. ‘Trade, trade, trade, stares you in the face at 
every turn. White men, and black men, and mulatto 
men are here congregated; Germans, Frenchmen, Dutch- 
men, Englishmen, Irishmen, Scotchmen, Brazilians, Por- 
tuguese, Spaniards, Italians, Africans, from all parts of 
the coast. There was a native king in Lagos, but 
even then the real sovereign was the British Consul; 
for the amount of moral force at the disposal of this 
powerful functionary, in the shape of British men-of-war 
and their armed boats, places him in the position of an 
adviser whose counsel is not to be lightly treated. 
Having landed at Lagos, I was not very much sur- 
prised to see so much business and commercial activity 
in the place; for, besides that the large store-houses 
and buildings on the beach betokened a good deal of 
trade, I knew that there were generally from twelve to 
twenty vessels in the roads. As we pulled up the 
river I looked with great interest and curiosity on those 
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creeks thet lead up to the interior. Is not Lagos destined 
to be, nay, is it not already, the capital of a vast region, 
whose advantages of extensive water communieation are 
destined to conduce to such a development of the re- 
sources of the neighbourhood, that it will become the 
great emporium of Western Africa? A fertile soil, an 
industrious population, easy means of transport for 
their produce—are not these elements of abundant 
material prosperity ? 

The weather was beautiful, as, next morning, we left 
the town and descended the river. Numerous boats 
and canoes were going to and coming from the shipping 
in the roads. We stepped on board the “ Rainbow” for 
ten minutes; and so clean and comfortable was every- 
thing on board, that I had half a mind to remain. She 
was just then about to proceed to Badagry and Porto 
Novo with the Consul, and two or three gentlemen from 
Lagos. In fact, she was under steam before our canoe 
was half way down the river. 

As we approached the bar I began to feel rather un- 
comfortable, for I had been questioning the canoe-men as 
to the state of the surf, and they had returned an 
evasive answer. They landed near the point on the 
eastern bank ofthe river, in order to take refreshment, and 
we meanwhile walked up to the same establishment which 
we had visited the day before. Our German friends, on 
being questioned about the bar, replied, that all they 
knew was, that several canoes had been that morn- 
ing upset. ‘This intelligence was not cheering, and 
my companion and I were just about to deliberate as 
to whether we might as well go and get devoured by 
sharks at once, or wait till a future opportunity, when 
the canoe-men came and hurried us away. We both 
affected much cheerfulness and unconcern, although I 
confess that, for my part, I was purely, simply, and _posi- 
tively afraid. 

What a strange sensation comes over you as you 
suddenly pass from the smooth and silent river into the 
restless waves of the sea. How noisy and how fretful 
these seem, Now the head-man of the canoe rouses 
himself, speaks words of command and encouragement 
to the canoe-men, who answer never a word; my com- 
panion and I shift ourselves a little in our seats, and 
in a moment we are face to face with the “ dreaded bar 
of Lagos.” At first 'the waves seem to come in short 
and sharp, but not by any means high. The water is 
terribly disturbed and excited, but there are no heaving 
rollers; shortly after, you seem to get into smooth water, 
and you feel an inclination to congratulate yourself. 
Ah! false and empty delusion. Suddenly the canoe 
has received a jerk; you look about you, and become 
fully alive to the realities of the position. Beside and 
behind you are nothing but foaming, turbulent waters, and 
before you are moving liquid walls, hastening, as it were, 
to attack you. The first rolleris upon us. Terrible shock! 
but the canoe is good—the canoe-men steady. We have 
taken in a little water, but surmounted the giant wave. 
But here they come, roller after roller, terrible and threat- 
ening, Can we hope to get over many such shocks? 
Here comes another and another. In the excitement I 
forgot all about sharks, and I recollected, after it was alk 
over, unat I had taken two dollars out of my pocket,. 
and showed them to the canoe-men as the reward they 
might expect for taking us safely out of danger; and that 
my companion had said very quietly to me, “ Sit down; 
what’s the use of going on like that?” But we are out 
of it at last; at least so I fancy, but Iam mistaken. As 
I looked behind me at the agitated waters, I hear the 
headman’s warning cry again. I turned my head round, 
and I see one solitary roller of ominous dimensions ap- 
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proaching. He comes; death and destruction ride on his 
summit; our doom is certain, unless we can meet it be- 
fore it breaks. What tearing efforts the canoe-men 
make with their paddles; now the head-man shouts to 
encourage them. Nearer and nearer comes the fearful 
wave. We meet, we are over it and safe. The bar of 
Lagos behind us, the rollers are roaring, foaming, and 
lashing on the beach; the canoe-men rest, the head-man 
sits down, and from beth myself and my companion the 
first free breath breaks out in a heart-felt utterance of 
“Thank God !” 

On the 24th of March we anchored off Benin; on the 
morning of the 25th we were off the Nun and Brass 
rivers, and we reached Bonny in the evening of the 
same day. On the 26th we removed our luggage and 
stores on board the coasting steamer “ Retriever,” and 
on the 27th we anchored in Clarence Cove, in the island 
of Fernando Po. On the 28th we arrived at the Came- 
roons, where we landed. 

The distances run, and the places called at on the 
passage, are (in a foot-note) transcribed from my journal.* 

My object in going to Africa being to aid in civilizing 
and christianizing this part of the country, and to open 
up a way into the hitherto unexplored parts of central 
Africa by the Cameroons river, which stretches a long 
way into the interior of the country, I commenced at 
once to arrange my plans. I drew up a map of the 
surrounding country as a guide to my future proceed- 
ings. In company with a number of the converted 
natives, I first visited Bimbia and the Amboises bay ; 
then Bassa, Bombang, and Yansacka. My two last 
journeys were to Uri and Abo. These districts contain 
many towns and large populations. My journey to Uri 
occupied three days; and having no place to shelter or 
to live in except our small boat, we had to put up with 
many inconveniences from the heavy rains at night and 
the scorching sun by day, which ended in sore throats 
and sore bones. 

Before visiting Uri I was led to understand that the 
river was not navigable for a boat more than twenty miles 
up above the Cameroons; but when I got to Uri I found 
the river was navigable for about one hundred miles up. 
I sailed up about fifty miles, went past the Uri district, 
and got into what is called by the natives the Budi Man’s 
country, said to be inhabited by a savage people, who 
are cannibals. But from what I saw of them I should 
say this view of the Budi people is somewhat exag- 
gerated. Up here we had a fine view of the surround- 
ing country, which was beautiful. When we get about 
twenty miles above Cameroons we come into a fine open 
country, with clear sky and pure air. For about twenty 
miles above and below Cameroons we have nothing but 
bush and swamp; but about twenty miles above and be- 
yond, away into the interior, a fine country opens up, with 
extensive grass plains and gently sloping mountains} in 

* From Liverpool to Madeira 
Madeira to Teneriffe 
Teneriffe to Bathurst 
Bathurst to Sierra Leone 
Sierre Leone to Cape Palmas 
Cape Palmas to Cape Coast Castle 
Cape Coast Castle to Accra 
Accra to Lagos ° 
Lagos to Benin . - 160 
Benin to Nun . ° - 14 
Nun to Brass . ° + lig? a 
Brass to Bonny . ° > ae 
Bonny to Fernando Po . 100 
Fernando Po to Cameroon . _ - 60 





. 1570 miles 
- 950 
- 480 
- 490 
. 390 
. ie 
. 240 


Total ° 4930 miles. 
+ Mr. Richard Burton, the well-known African traveller, has recently 
explored part of the Cameroon country. He strongly recommends the 
mountains as a sanitarium, ‘Itis hard,’’ ho says, “for the white man 
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the back-ground. Everything grows luxuriantly, in a 
very rich soil. We stopped at many places by the 
way, called the people together, and preached to them, 
through interpreters, the gospel of Jesus Christ. We 
were gladly received everywhere; ab one place, named 
Matembielembi, opposite which we anchored for the night, 
the people got much interested in our visit. They sur- 
rounded us in great numbers during the evening, and after 
we had preached the gospel to them they got interested 
in our books, and we spent some time in teaching them to 
read, young and old feeling equally interested in the pro- 
ceedings. Here we found that the language differed con- 
siderably from that spoken at the Cameroons. Next day, 
as we were sailing up the river, and getting towards the 
end of the Uri district, the people hailed us from the 
shore, in language which was interpreted thus:—“ Ho! 
you Cameroon men, take care of that white man. Sup- 
pose you go for Budi Man’s country, and they kill you, 
and they kill that white man, who is to settle that white 
man’s palaver.” After sailing up some distance further, 
we got into a bed of the hippopotamus; the men got 
frightened, and we were obliged to return. I came to 
the conclusion that to penetrate further into the interior 
of Africa in this direction I should require to get a fresh 
boat’s crew from Uri, the Cameroon men being ignorant 
of this part of the country. 

We returned to the Cameroons, and after resting a 
few days, until we got cured of our sore throats, sore 
bones, and mosquito bites, we started again for Abo. 
Not being able to reach the chief town the first day, we 
stopped for the night at a small town from six to eight 
miles from it, named Nyng. Here is a palm oil factory, 
and astation for the Cameroon men who come up here to 
trade. The chief man of this place proved to be a kind- 
hearted man; he invited us into his house, and offered 
us shelter for the night, which we accepted. We then 
told him our business, and requested him to coilect 
his people together, and outside, in the moonlight, we 
preached the gospel, and afterwards, to a late hour, we 
conversed with them of righteousness, temperance, and 
judgment. The people felt much interested in the 
subject; but they felt interested most of all in our 
prayers. Prayer was a subject quite new to them. 

Next morning we left for the chief town, where the head 
chief of the district resides. Here we had to walk some 
four or five miles. The first part of the road was low and 
wet; but we soon got on to more elevated ground, and 
had some good views of the surrounding country. 

When we arrived at the chief town, named Manduse, 
we saw the king, and told him our business; he re- 
ceived us courteously, and provided us with dinner after 
the native fashion. After we finished, the king offered 
us shelter for the night, which we aceepted. 

Being informed that there was another large town, 
named Mangambie, a few miles distant, we resolved 
on going there, having still a few hours daylight. On 
our way thither we were met by another king or chief, 
accompanied by a train of under-chiefs, all dressed 
up in their best. Having heard that we were there, 
they had come to invite us to visit their town, named 
Kalang, which we promised to do the next day. When 
we arrived at Mangambie, the chief was in the field. 
Orders were given to summon him to town by beating 
the “Elliembie,” a sort of drum, with which they can 
make signals and communicate intelligence to people 





to die within cannon-shot of a healthy region ; that he should be parched 
with fever within sight of frost and snow—as yellow fever level is on an 
average below 500 feet above sea level, ague and fever below 2500, and 
tropical diseases generally below 7000, and as such sites are profusely 
scattered over Asia, Africa, and America. One of such is the Cameroon 
mountain range.” 
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at a distance. The Elliembie brought an immense 
crowd of people to the place; so much s0, that the peo- 
ple almost stood one upon another. The young were 
seated upon the shoulders of their parents, so as to give 
them a more favourable view. When the chief man 
arrived we communicated to him our business, and the 
object of our visit to his country. 

We then returned to the chief town, told the king that 
we wanted to build a house for God in his city, for the 
missionary to preach to his people, and pointed to an 
elevated piece of land which we would like for that pur- 
pose. He said we might have it, adding, “If you be 
good to me, I will be good to you.” We gave hima 
few presents, and then retired for the night. 

Next morning we set out for Kalang, the town which 
we were invited to visit the day before. Here we had a 
most hearty welcome; they had chairs and forms ar- 
ranged for our reception, the people being summoned to 
attend by beating the Elliembie. We stated the object of 
our visit, and then proclaimed the gospel to them as 
before. This chief and his people showed us great 
kindness, and when we departed they accompanied us a 
considerable distance on the way, then took an affection- 
ate farewell, and expressed a wish to see us soon back 
again. We also spoke to them about the productions of 
the country, showed them a sample of cotton, and told 
them we could find a market for as much as they could 
produce. The impression left upon us by this visit was 
most favourable, and we believe that this will be founda 
good field for commercial enterprise and for missionary 
work, 
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V.—THE GRIMSEL TO GRINDELWALD, 
Tue next morning I walked out very early and saw the 
goats milked. They did not seem to like it much them- 
selves; for it required a good deal of persuasion and 
some blows to keep them together until the operation 
was over. I have noticed with other animals that moral 
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force is strongest when there is some contingent physical 
force behind it. The temper of the policeman is un- 
ruffled. He almost smiles when he says, “ Come, now, 
muv on.” He is unarmed. Behold the majesty of the 
law! But he has a truncheon in his pocket. A statesman 
argues—as if the world were ruled by reason—and writes 
the politest of diplomatic notes; but there is an army 
anda fleet behindhim. But to return to the goats: they 
didn’t like it; they didn’t want to be milked, and capered 
off all manner of ways. Sometimes they are forward 
enough, to be sure; now they are froward. However, a 
few lads surrounded them, and, narrowing the circle, drove 
the beasts with little stones and bits of wood on to a com- 
paratively level spot, hard by theinn. Here the milkmen 
waited, with pails in their hands and milking-stools tied 
on them all ready, so that the man lost no time in settling 
himself and setting to work directly he had caught his 
goat. The effect of this arrangement was very droll, 
when, as each animal was milked and dismissed, the 
operator ran after another, like a great ape with a stumpy 
tail, the milking-stool strapped round his loins having 
only one leg. 

After breakfast the large party of tourists melted 
away. We had met for an evening and cracked nuts 
together, and now we were bound for north, south, east, 
and west. 

Our route lay to Rosenlaui—a pretty name, which gave 
me an additional interest and curiosity about the place— 
by Handek and Gutannen, having Meyringen on our 
right. Part of our walk was a gentle descent through 
hay fields and grass meadows bright with blossom. We 
had picked up now a fourth pleasant companion, Captain 
W., who walked with us for three days. These travel- 
ling acquaintanceships areoften very agreeable. A soli- 
tary tourist may be almost sure of falling in with some- 
body going his way for a while. We, of course, being a 
party, were quite independent, though we gave company 
to two or three different solitaries in the course of our 
round. It is not, however, during the day time that 
much conversation can go on—at least, not on the march ; 
when toiling up hill, you have no breath to spare for 
words, and when you are going down, you generally have 
to look too closely after your footsteps to think of “ be- 
guiling the way with friendly chat.” Indeed, we gene- 
rally walked in single file, and often at more than chat- 
ting distances. But when the mid-day halt comes, and 
the chalét is reached—when the top of a pass or hill is 
gained—the party meets in cheering spirits. So, too, in 
the evening; a lone man looks wretched coming into an 
inn with no one to discuss the day’s work with him, or 
plan to-morrow’s. 

P. and I were in less humour than usual for talking 
to-day ; for, having come upon some bowls of milk out- 
side a chalét, we drank a good deal before we found that 
it was sour; hence we made vows and faces for the next 
fifteen miles. Generally the Swiss milk is delicious, and 
when set, as it sometimes is, by the peasants outside 
their chaléts, with heaps of Alpine strawberries close by 
the path up a pass, it is almost impossible to get by 
without taking some. You help yourself, and the cow- 
herd makes a little charge. I have heard it said that a 
small stone kept in the mouth while walking will prevent 
thirst. It is very true; you are compelled to keep your 
mouth shut, and therefore your tongue does not become 
dry. Unless it is shut, the additional panting during 
the climb, the rapid inhaling of very dry air through 
the mouth, makes the tongue hard like a parrot’s, and 
then the thirst is intense. Every now and then the 
guide tells you which are safe springs to drink at, and, 
provided you continue walking, you may take a good 
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draught at the cool wayside spout out of rock, without 
any harm. Mischief is done when you allow perspiration 
to be checked at the same time. But the pebble in the 
mouth is very useful. I need hardly say that spirits 
are most injurious when you are taking violent exercise. 
They help to parch what is already too dried up. Some 
of the light country beer is excellent; at any rate, take 
care not to drink sour milk, as P. andI did, or you won’t 
forget it in a hurry. 

The approach to Rosenlaui was very beautiful. The 
latter part of our way led through a gorge, in which, as 
in a frame, was set the Wetterhorn, one of the grandest 
of Oberland peaks. We looked up out of the dark 
green of a pine forest; above this rose almost perpen- 
dicular granite rocks, glowing red in the sunset, and 
thus framed, far beyond but brought close in that clear 
air, the peaks of snow. There was a great bird circling 
up above our heads. We voted it an eagle. The inn at 
Rosenlaui was what the guide-books call in a “very 
romantic” situation, and presented the beau-ideal of a 
Swiss cottage. (It is now burnt.) A man came in 
while we were at dinner, to sell little carved wooden 
articles, which are much made here. J. bought, and 
presented to me there and then, a nutcracker in the 
shape of a crocodile, which he intended as a material 
sarcasm on an appetite which he had lost, having rather 
over-walked himself, and could not see others enjoy 
without the most malignant envy. The crocodile grins 
upon my mantelshelf at this very moment, in silent 
appreciation of my sentiments. 

I forgot to mention that we stopped on our way from 
the Grimsel to see the Falls of the Aar, at Handek. 
This is considered the finest cataract in Switzerland. 
The river, which flows in a gorge between the mountains, 
leaps abruptly over a precipice more than two hundred 
feet high, and seems to lose itself in a huge cleft, the 


rocks rising steep up above the spot into which it plunges. 
Another stream, the Handek, or Erlenbach, pours itself 
into the same chasm as the Aar, the two streams 


mingling below—indeed, during their descent. A cu- 
rious effect is sometimes produced by one river being 
white, and the other brown. The wag of our party 
compared it to café aw lait on a large scale; for in 
making that beverage the milk and coffee are generally 
poured out together. This, of course, was very irrever- 
ent, however apt. The scene is really grand. You 
descend to the falls by a path from the little inn, reach- 
ing them in a few minutes. A light wooden bridge has 
been thrown over the Aar, just where it takes the plunge, 
not more than five or six feet above the surface of the 
water. The din is great; for the stream, which is full 
and large, pitches with all its force right upon the rocks 
beneath, leaping clean off the precipice from which it 
descends. 

While we were looking down the cataract, and listening 
to some stories about wonderfal leaps and other foolish 
things which had been done there, a brisk little travelling 
photographer appeared on a ledge of the rock imme- 
diately opposite to us, and began making arrangements 
to take a view of the falls; so we “posed” ourselves 
immediately, being of necessity included in the picture, 
and I doubt not have been on sale in Oxford Street 
ever since. 

To return to Rosenlaui. After breakfast the next 
morning, we visited the famous glacier of the place. 
This is one of the most accessible in Switzerland, de- 
scending civilly to within a short distance of the inn, 
among the fir trees. It shows also much more colour 
than that of the Rhone, having its lower extremity beau- 
tifully scooped out, so that you can walk into ice caverns 
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and look up into the peculiar ultramarine of the glacier 
ice. We noticed how strongly the rock had been scraped 
by its descent. 

J. and Captain W. had gone on a little before us, the 
ogre showing P. and me the way to the glacier. I was 
rather surprised at the ogre not having his knapsack on. 
Mine I had transferred to a stout lad whom I had en- 
gaged for two or three days. Naturally, I did not like 
to have my temporary servant put upon, and therefore, 
when we reached our party in advance, I was horribly 
angry at finding that the ogre had put his bundle on the 
top of mine, and that therefore my man Friday was groan- 
ing under a double load. The ogre, who was more than 
twice his size, grinned at us both in triumph, stub- 
bornly refusing to touch his pack, and being quite unable 
to apologize or explain. 

He howled triumphantly throughout the day. Our 
path lay over the greater Sheideck Pass. The Wetter- 
horn was the chief featura of the walk; the top of this 
magnificent mountain was never reached till 1855, being 
nothing but a cap of solid ice, which it is necessary to 
cut through with axes in order to gain a footing. Ulrich 
Lauener and Mr. A. Wills were the first to effect an 
ascent; really, though, with all respect, I think the climb- 
ing of such a ticklish cone hardly worth the risk, at least 
to those who had already gained a great character as 
mountaineers. The walk from Rosenlaui to the top of 
the Pass was very beautiful. Though steepish in parts, 
the road is easy enough for men and mules. We met 
several parties of tourists, one led by a lady in bloomer. 
She skipped over the stones with evident pleasure at 
defying the difficulties of her sex. Ladies cannot well 
walk far with comfort anywhere in the mountains, if they 
wear their proper dress, but the ponies and mules may 
generally be trusted, and will go over anything. We 
were glad to lunch at the inn on the Sheideck: almost 
all the passes have some house of entertainment, however 
humble, at their summit. This is often made a starting- 
place for the ascent of the Faulhorn, a mountain on our 
right, from which a very grand view is obtained of the 
Bernese Chain. The sunrise there is also much esteemed, 
but the panorama is not so great as that from the Righi. 

In the course of our walk, we passed several very 
irritable echoes. These were provoked by men with 
huge cowhorns, from three to five feet long. They 
waited, with their instruments set in rough rests or 
crutches, at convenient spots, and, when travellers came 
in sight, began to blow, holding out their hats for a fee 
as we passed. The few notes of this simple instrument 
are taken up and repeated so many times, but at such a 
distance, that the report of a single blast seems quite to 
have died away, before you hear a chorus of cowhorns 
begin, a mile off. We stopped and treated ourselves to 
several pennyworth’s of cow-row. I should imagine, 
though, that this unprofessional use of the horn, which 
is used to call the cattle home, must cause great confu- 
sion in the minds of the cows. I fear they are often at 
a loss to distinguish the summons of their own master— 
the genuine voice of truth—from the selfish trumpetings 
of the gentlemen who, like many elsewhere and with 
more pretensions, get their living simply by making a 
noise in the world. 

I paused to make particular mention of the falls of 
the Aar; but do not suppose that waterfalls are few in 
Switzerland. They abound, especially, I think, in the 
Bernese Oberland. You pass many, which would jus- 
tify sonnets and “excursion trains” in a dry country, 
almost without notice, so numerous do they become. 
They are frequently very beautiful, winding down the 
dark granite slopes of the mountain like skeins of 
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white silk, tnen losing themselves for a while in mist as 
as they spring over the edge of a precipice, but at last 
reappearing as they join the larger streams in the lower 
parts of the valleys. These larger streams are generally 
a continuous, rapid, whirling, boiling along, at great 
speed. Nor are they suffered to be merely ornamental. 
They are the great motive power of the country, irrigat- 
ing the fields, and turning numberless waterwheels. 
The most obvious and constant use to which they are 
put seems to be the preparation of the timber which 
grows on their banks. Every now and then you come 
mpon saw-mills straddling over a torrent, or perched 
upon the bank of a river, from which they draw a shoot 
of water to their wheels. They jog on all day, eating 
up trunk after trunk, and surrounding themselves with 
piles of clean, fresh-smelling deal planks and timbers. 
If the trees are felled where no road or axle can pene- 
trate, they are sawn into lengths and rolled into the 
nearest stream, which soon carries them down to a more 
accessible spot; then they are hooked out of the water 
and put under the saw. Many Swiss rivers are quite 
navigated by these logs, which are whisked down the 
rapids like sticks. Often, at some turn of the stream 
where there is a large eddy, you may see a dozen or so 
of them quietly sailing round and round, as if they 
thought the voyage over. It seems to be the sole busi- 
ness of some men to watch on~these eddies, with long 
spiked poles, and push the lazy logs out into the current 
again, when off they go. Seeing these helpless trunks 
blundering in an aimless sort of way down the torrent, I 
could not help thinking of the illustration, that you might 
as well expect them to form themselves into a fleet, 
equipped, stored, armed, manned, lying at anchor in the 
ocean at the river’s mouth, as suppose that this world 
was made by chance. 


The logs, when sawn up, are applied to many uses, for 
deal is the timber of the land. Most houses and chaléts 
are wholly built of it, at least those in the country within 


reach of the pine forests. The walls and the roof con- 
sist of unpainted deal, which in a few years takes a beau- 
tiful brown colour, in time becoming as dark as chestnut. 
The chimneys, even, are frequently made of the same 
wood as the fire upon their hearths. In some parts of the 
country, the houses are ornamented with texts of Scrip- 
ture, cut into their principal timbers. The chaléts, or 
barns, are built of logs, notched near their ends and let 
into one another; thus the air is admitted to the hay or 
whatever is stored within, and there is less likelihood of 
its heating, when housed before it is thoroughly dry. 

On our way down from the top of the Sheideck, we 
came within sight of the glaciers of Grindelwald; these 
descended on our left from the great sea of ice which 
lies among the higher peaks. They are both beautiful, 
tossing themselves up in what look like great frozen 
waves close to the very hayfields. The contrast between 
the grass and the ice, two great features of Swiss scenery, 
was very great to-day. The air was sweet with the scent of 
new-mown hay, which the peasants were turning in the 
fields through which we passed, while beneath lay the 
white pinnacles of the glaciers. June and December met. 
It was curious to think, that within a space measured by 
a few hundred yards, one man might be glad to cool 
himself on the shady side of a haycock, and another be 
frozen to death in a crevasse. 

The ice, of course, as I have said before, melts fast 
when it finds its way down into the sunny valleys; the end 
of every glacier drips like a watercart, a white stream 
leaping from its foot. This fresh thawed water is not 
considered wholesome, nobody drinking it, but it is deli- 
Ciously cool, and once or twice I was tempted to bathe 
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my dusty feet in it, without experiencing any harm from 
so doing. 

We noticed, in walking through the hayfields, immense 
numbers of the largest grasshoppers I ever saw: great 
pot-bellied green fellows,. which jumped up to fly, and 
then, after fluttering a few yards, came awkwardly down 
like winged birds, apparently quite unable to direct their 
course. We picked up several and threw them high 
into the air, and they seemed to enjoy it immensely, 
taking as leng a flight as they could out of the lift. 
When alighting, they pitch upon their noses, being pro- 
vided for that purpose with a natural sort of helmet, * 
which saves them, I suppose, from black eyes and head- 
ache. 

We reached the pretty village of Grindelwald at about 
four o’clock, and put up at a genuine Swiss inn—roomy, 
but just like the little model houses of that country. 

After a bath, which professed, deceitfully, to be hot, 
we held solemn court upon the ogre. I paid and dis- 
missed my lad, who, though of course he did not carry 
the monster’s pack for love, expressed his determination 
to risk no more business with him. Finding that there 
was a diligence going to Lauterbrunnen (for we had 
reached roads again, though we did not as yet intend to 
travel upon them), I arranged to send my pack by this, 
picking it up when we had crossed the pass to that place. 
Thus I hoped the ogre would be compelled to carry his 
proper load at last. Nota bit; he made interest with 
the driver of a return carriage, and, when we started the 
next morning, presented himself, howling, with nothing 
but an umbrella. 

I should add, that he carried no change of clothes or 
luggage of his own whatever, except a wooden pipe and 
some lucifers. He lived, we found, at Meyringen, and 
he pointed out his home, as we passed it, from the hill 
above thevillage, informing us at the same time, through 
P., who professed to understand him, that he was a 
family man. No bachelor need despair. 


MILKMAN’S ONE-LEGGED STOOL. 
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THE METRIC SYSTEM. 


AUDI ALTERAM PARTEM. 


Mr. Eprror,—On the subject of the Metric System, 
which has been so lucidly set forth in No. 538 of “ The 
Leisure Hour,” I will, with your permission, say a few 
words while the question of its adoption by the Govern- 
ment and trading people of this country is still in 
abeyance. 

And first: it should be borne in mind that even in 
France the system is yet a new thing, comparatively— 
‘that it dates no farther back than the days of the 
French revolutionary Convention—that it is still upon 
its trial—and that the expressed opinionof many 
concerning it (an opinion which the observation of 
several years leads me to endorse) is, that its com- 
plete success in one direction is in great measure coun- 
terbalanced by its utter failure in another. It has 
succeeded where it was thoroughly deserving of success, 
that is, among accountants dealing with large sums, 
and among men engaged in scientific pursuits; and 
it would be absurd to deny that the practice of 
decimal arithmetic affords to such persons enormous 
facilities in all operations with figures, whether applied 
to money or to weights and measures. Merchants and 
traders who have complex accounts to keep, find the 
decimal plan advantageous to a degree unknown to the 
English trader, because it affords them at all times the 
means of summarily reviewing the state of their debits 
and credits, and thus taking stock of their capital in a 
brief space of time; and men of science, whose calcula- 
tions are often minute as well as abstruse, derive a like 
facility from the same system, because it is not only 
applicable equally to the largest and to the most minute 
and infinitesimal quantities, but, in possessing a real 
and not a fanciful or imaginary basis, has a practical 
value peculiar to itself. Beyond these limits, however, 
the advantages are in many respects problematical. 

The truth is, that admirable as is the metric system 
in theory, and profitable as it has proved to arithmeti- 


cians and philosophers, it is yet found to be practically | 


unavailable to the humbler orders of the French people 
The fact that the learned of all countries have joined in 
eulogizing it, and the other fact, that every French 
government since the notorious Convention has enforced 
it by law, have not rendered it acceptable to the indus- 
trial classes even of the departmental towns and cities, 
and still less to the rural population of the provinces. 
It is true that in conformity with the law, they are 
obliged to express themselves decimially, though, from 
motives of convenience and self-interest, they think, and 
plan, and act duodecimally. One may detect this even 
in the capital, among the smaller traders and provision- 
dealers, and indeed among dealers in all wares or articles 
which are sold by number; but in the ‘provinces you 
find it patent to observation everywhere—it is the dozen, 
and the gross (or twelve dozen) which are the founda- 
tion numbers in the agricultural mind—not the ten, the 
twenty, or the hundred; and the reasons why it should 
be so, are not very far to seek. 

In the first place, for all practical retail purposes, the 
dozen is a convenient number—the ten an inconvenient 
one: you can divide the dozen into half-dozens, thirds of 
dozens, quarter-dozens, sixths of dozens, and with many 
kinds of goods, eighths of dozens; but the ten is only 
divisible by five or two, without encumbering the buyer 
and seller with fractions, and practically putting the stop- 
per on small domestic transactions, which, after all, are 
the ultimate consummation of business. In consequence 
you constantly find the small provincial shopkeepers and 








attenders of the market in the towns, and even thedames 
de la halle in the larger markets of the capital and chief 
cities, persistently selling their consumable wares by 
weights and measures, which are a compromise between 
the regulations of the government, which compel them 
to trade by decimals, and their own and their customers’ 
convenience, which are best served by dozens. Thus, 
though they use the tenths, as the hectogramme, say, 
in accordance with the law, they will sell by the twelve 
hectogrammes, and not by the kilogramme or ten, in order 
to preserve the facility of duodecimal division. This 
is but a single instance of the way in which the practical 
mind of the people asserts itself against the theories of 
science ; but the principle is in operation everywhere, and 
proclaims loudly enough to the thoughtful observer 
that it is a mistake to suppose the metric or decimal 
system adapted for everything. 

In the second place, I shall cite on this subject the 
remarks of one of the most intelligent observers of our 
day, Mr.Samuel Laing. ‘ Men of science and legis- 
lators,” says he, “in recommending and adopting the 
decimal division, have considered only the arithmetical 
operations to be performed with numerals, but not the 
nature of the subjects to which those operations with 
numerals are applied. Weights and measures of capa- 
city or of extension, and money, are measures applied to 
the products of nature, or of human industry, and to 
their value in exchange with other products through the 
medium of money. Now, the value of the products, 
either of nature or of art, is the time and labour involved 
inthem. The value of the most valuable of natural pro- 
ducts, the diamond, has the same base as the value of a 
pin—it is the value of scarcity; that is to say, of the 
time and labvur it would cost to find such another 
diamond, or to make such another pin. The value of 
those twe elements—time and labour—is what we buy 
and sell, and record in our accounts, and to which 
all measurement of quantity with a reference to value, 
and all reckoning in the ordinary transactions of life, 
refer. One of these two clements—time—regulates, ina 
considerable degree, the value of the other—labour—and 
is the usual measure of it. It is the time employed by 
which we measure the work done, and estimate its value 
in ordinary affairs. But time is divided by nature 
duodecimally, not decimally. The four seasons, the 
twelve months of a year, the four weeks in a month, the 
twenty-four hours in a day, the twelve working hours, 
the hours of light and darkness, the six working days in a 
week, are partly natural divisions of time connected witk 
changes in our planetary position, and partly conven- 
tional, such as the number of working hours in a day, or 
of working days in a week, but derived from the natural 
divisions, and are all duodecimally divided. Labour being 
estimated by time, and time divided duodecimally, the 
products of time and labour—that is to say, all that men 
buy, sell, use, or estimate in reckoning—are necessarily 
and properly measured by weights, measures, or money, 
also duodecimally divided; so that parts of one corre- 
spond to parts of the other. To measure or pay in 
decimals what is delivered in duodecimals, is not an easy 
or natural process; although, apart from all consider- 
ations of what numerals are applied to, and in more 
abstract operations with them, the decimal system is 
unquestionably the most easy and perfect to reckon by. 
To pay one hour’s work, or two hours’ work, of a day 
divided into twelve working hours, out of money divided 
duodecimally, is an easy process—or to measure the 
product of time and work by measures of quantity also 
duodecimally divided; but to measure the same by de- 
cimal weights or measures, or pay for the work in 
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decimally-divided money, is not a simple operation. It 
is time, in reality, which is the element bought and sold 
between man and man, if we resolve the value of 
productions to its base; and unless time is divided 
decimally, which natural arrangement renders imprac- 
ticable, the decimal division cannot be generally adopted 
in ordinary affairs. It would be a retrograde step to 
measure all productions in which time is the main 
element of value by one scale, and to measure time itself 
by another. It may be arithmetically right, looking only 
to the abstract operations with the numerals, to adopt 
the decimal division; but it would be philosophically 
wrong, looking to the nature of the things to which the 
numerals are fo be applied. A great proportion of the 
food of mankind, also, is divided by nature duodecimally. 
The beasts of the field and birds of the air happen to 
have generally four, and not five limbs; and the butcher, 
in spite of decimals, will divide, cut, and weigh his beef 
and mutton by quarters and halves, not by five-tenths 
or five-twentieths of the carcase. In many of the most 
necessary and perpetually recurring applications of 
weight, measure, time, labour and money value, to na- 
tural objects duodecimally divided by nature, the deci- 
mal division is inconvenient, and therefore will never 
come into use in France, or anywhere else.” 

To the above remarks I may be allowed to add just 
one consideration relative to the weights and measures 
which have been for centuries in use among us, and 
which would be abolished by the adoption of the metric 
system. There has been a good deal of flippant and 
shallow talk, and scribbling too, regarding the existing 
differences in the weights and measures used for differ- 
ent commodities—objectors seeming to take it for granted 
that such variations had no other foundation than mere 
caprice. It may be, however, that whatever their defects, 
they may have something to recommend them—and per- 
haps there is some practical good sense involved in the 
simple usages practised by our forefathers for centuries. 
One thing the observant man will have remarked con- 
cerning many of them at least—and that is, that they 
have a close relationship with the powers of the human 
frame, in connection with convenience in carrying out 
the details of business. Thus, the sack of coal, the sack 
of corn, the truss of hay and straw, and many other 
established quantities, are, as to bulk or weight, just 
a man’s back load, and are carried by able-bodied men 
day by day in the process of packing and loading. Other 
quantities are adapted to other specific purposes ; and it 
is easy to sce, that, trifling as these advantages appear, 
any arbitrary interference with established measures of 
weight or capacity might give rise to an indefinite 
amount of loss or confusion. Then, again, there are the 
weights used for medicines, and those for the jewellers ; it 
is not likely or desirable that these should be assimilated 
in character to those applied to coarser commodities, in- 
asmuch as such a change could be productive of no con- 
ceivable good, beyond the mere visionary good of a 
metric uniformity. 

Taking the above facts into consideration, I am of 
opinion that the government committee have done wisely 
in pausing and feeling their way in regard to the metric 
system. We, as a people, are not likely to lose sight of 
the real advantages to be derived from it; and if we are 
left, without the compulsion of authority, to adopt it, at 
our own free choice, in those departments of industry 
and science where it shall recommend itself—to make it 
our servant, and not our master—we shall probably in 
due time derive from it all the benefits which it is 
qualified to confer. Yours truly, 

TweELvE INCHES. 
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DR. ABERCROMBIE’S ADVICE TO A YOUNG 
PHYSICIAN. 


Tue following letter was addressed by Dr. Abercrombie 
to a medical gentleman, about to enter upon public life- 
abroad :— 

“ Edinburgh, October 18, 1816. 

“My pear Frienp,—As the time is now drawing 
near when we must bid each other a long farewell, allow 
me, in the prospect of it, to express my most sincere 
wishes for your happiness and prosperity, and to suggest, 
in friendship and affection, a few censiderations connected 
with your present circumstances. 

“You are about to assume the character of manhood, 
and enter upon public life. From the easy, unconcerned 
situation of a youth under his father’s roof, you are to 
pass to all the important concerns and high responsi- 
bilities of mature age. It is an era of the most mo- 
mentous importance. Let me, therefore, beseech you to 
pause seriously, and say to yourself, ‘This is the point 
from wuicn I am to commence a new era—when I am to. 
assume a character for mature life—what is that cha- 
racter to be ?’ 

“In your professional conduct, you are well aware 
that no respectability or eminence can be attained with- 
out the most minute attention and the most unwearied 
diligence. All other considerations must be sacrificed to 
your own professional improvement, and the interest 
of those who are committed to your care. The life of an 
immortal being is a serious trust; and the mind must 
be applied to it with a gravity and earnestness in some 
degree proportioned to its high importance. Thus you 
will enjoy the approbation of your own mind, and the 
esteem and confidence of those with whom you are con-~ 
nected. 

“But I would lead you to aspire after a character 
founded upon higher motives than the approbation of 
men, and to seek, as your first and highest consideration, 
the approbation of God. In turning, therefore, your 
serious attention to the formation of a character with 
which to enter upon life, let me entreat you to begin 
with the recollection of that Almighty Being who sees 
you every moment, before whose penetrating eye your 
most secret thoughts are naked and open, and who has 
appointed a day in which he will judge the world in 
righteousness. In surveying the fair field which the 
world presents to you, be not so dazzled with its beauties 
as to overlook its limited boundaries, but carry your eye 
forward to that point where it passes into eternity. Then, 
survey it anew, not as a scene of pleasure and indulgence, 
but of high duties and awful responsibilities, where each 
man has his place and his duties assigned him, and the 
eye of the Eternal God is overall. Cultivate an ac- 
quaintance with these important truths, by a uaily and 
careful study of the Sacred Scriptures. By daily prayer 
to God, seek for the pardon of your daily sins and 
shortcomings, through Jesus Christ, the only Mediator, 
and for the Holy Spirit of God to enlighten and to purify 
you, to conduct you safely through this world, and to 
give you an inheritance in his heavenly kingdom. Such 
a disposition is not, as some represent it, the offspring 
of imbecility ; it is highly worthy of the most vigorous 
mind; it is the only source of safety and of peace. 

“Let it be your study, then, my dear friend, in all 
your ways to set God before you. Study to fortify your 
mind against the sophistry of sinners, by a diligent 
study of the Word of God, and by daily prayer for the 
Holy Spirit to guide you in all your ways. Think of: 
that pure and holy Being who is every moment at your 
right hand; think of that eternal world to which every 
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day brings you nearer and nearer; anticipate the re- 
flections of the bed of death; anticipate the sensations 
of the last day; when in doubt with regard to any piece 
of conduct, try it by this test—‘Is it agreeable to the 
law of God ? will it bear the reflections of a dying bed ? 
will it stand the test of the bar of Omnipotence?’ Thus, 
living under the eye of the Almighty, you may look for 
a peace of mind which cannot be enjoyed in any other 
way. You will exhibit a firmness and uniformity of 
character which cannot be derived from any other source. 
You may look for the blessing of God upon all your 
concerns, and, through Jesus Christ, an inheritance in 
the resurrection of the just. And let the influence of 
these impressions appear in every part of your conduct. 
They will lead you to a conduct which even opposers 
must approve; they will make you minutely conscientious 
in the discharge of every part of your duty, and anxious 
to recommend your principles by a conduct distinguished 
by every kind and amiable quality; they will make you 
solicitous to do good, as you have opportunity, to the 
bodies and souls of men, and watchful for occasions and 
opportunities of usefulness; they will lead you to con- 
sider all men as on equal terms in the sight of God. 
Those miserable creatures about whom you will be much 
employed, you will learn to consider as beings possessed 
of the same nature with yourself, endowed with the same 
feelings, the children of the same Father, and destined 
to the same state of eternal existence, where all the dis- 
tinctions which exist in this world are to cease for ever. 
Hence will naturally arise a conduct marked by all that 
humanity and kindness which the Sacred Scriptures 
enjoin under the comprehensive terms of brotherly kind- 
ness and charity. Thus thinking and thus acting, it 
will be of comparatively little moment what may be your 
lot in this world; that is in the hand of God, and will 
be ordered by his infinite wisdom as shall be best for 
you; and that you may be enabled thus to think and 


thus to act and that you may enjoy every comfort and 
every happiness, is the sincere wish of 
“ Your affectionate Friend, 
“Joun ABERCROMBIE.” 





OWLS. 


PropLe who have never been in the habit of observing 
birds, are often astonished at the certainty with which 
they are distinguished at considerable distances by those 
who have watched them carefully. There is a peculiar 
air and manner about birds, which does in many cases 
mark them most strongly. For instance, rapacious 
birds are, as a rule, easily distinguishable from all others. 
I say as arule, and it proves its title to that character by 
two notable exceptions. The one is, that an owl often gets 
shot for a woodcock. When one looks at the birds, it 
is difficult to imagine any two more unlike, except in 
colour, than the flat-faced, hook-beaked, feathery-legged, 
fluffy, skin-and-bone owl on the one hand, and on the 
other the long-billed, slim-legged, plump and compact 
woodcock. But, ludicrous as the contrast is, the first 
flight of an owl through a wood is not unlike that of 
the woodcock, and many a young sportsman, hastening 
to pick up the first woodcock of the day, has been con- 
fronted by the stupid, dozing, reproachful stare of a 
wounded owl, huddled up at the foot ofatree. I should 
think that the feelings of a young sportsman who has 
succeeded in bringing down an owl, must be more 
easily imagined than described. The inextinguishable 
laughter which greets him, the kind inquiries, “ whether 
he likes woodcocks with their trail;” ornithological 
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queries as to how long it is since woodcocks have had 
crooked beaks, and talons; and the gruff remark of some 
tattered old “ beater”—“ Woodcock? Humph! looks 
wonderful loike a now};” and, putting it Hamlet-fashion 
to his nose, “smells loike one, tew.” All these things 
form a series of subjects for consideration not easily to 
be forgotten by any who, having succeeded in shooting 
an owl instead of a woodcock, has not succeeued in 
concealing his misfortune. 

The other exception to which I referred is that the 
wild pigeon, and more especially the turtle-dove, fre- 
quently gets mistaken for a hawk. Well may it be said 
that “ extremes meet.” The hawk and the turtle-dove, 
the very opposite poles morally of the feathered crea- 
tion, do actually get mistaken for each other, and that 
not by the careless eye of some unobservant passer by, 
but by the vigilant eyes of little birds, who take the 
greatest delight in fluttering above, and teasing the 
hawk as he flies, and not seldom fall foul, by mistake, of 
the innocent wood-pigeon or turtle-dove, as it is passing 
along on its lawful business. But these are exceptions ; 
the rule is, birds are easily distinguishable. 

Look at the hawk, hovering or sweeping round in 
airy circles, dropping like a stone to the ground, or 
gliding off, apparently without an effort, to the other 
side of the field, or see him fly up close by you, starting 
like a guilty thing, from a spot where a fluff of feathers 
shows the murderous work on which he has been en- 
gaged. You will never mistake him for a dove, however 
often a dove may be mistaken for him; though thus the 
experience of many a gambling-table is reversed, where 
it is but seldom that a “pigeon” is unrecognised and 
mistaken for a hawk. 

Look at the owl, again, engaged in his proper business, 
in business hours, hunting for “ rats, and mice, and such 
small deer” in the dusk of the evening, and not suddenly 
routed out of his first sleep in broad daylight, by an 
army of shouting beaters and shooting gentlemen. See 
an owl in pursuit of his prey, and you will never take 
him for a woodcock. There he goes silently, with his 
fleecy wings, beating every inch of a hedge, over which 
a woodcock would have flitted without noticing it. But 
that would not suit Mr. Owl, who wants his supper, or 
some supper for the little Miss and Master Owls at home ; 
and so he narrowly scans every square inch of ground 
where a mouse might cower. His soft, slowly moving 
wings give no notice of his approach, his great eyes re- 
ceive every ray of the fading light; in fact, they are, as the 
wolf said to Little Red Riding Hood, made large “ to see 
you the better, my dear,” the “dear” being equivalent 
to the “small deer’ before mentioned; and when he 
catches sight of one, down he goes, with a curious side- 
long motion, quite as effective as, though very different 
from, the pounce of the hawk. You won’t mistake him 
for a woodcock when thus engaged, though it is undeniable 
that there are circumstances in which an owl can be 
easily mistaken for a woodcock. 

Mr. Gilbert White, in his “ Natural History of Sel- 
borne,” has some interesting notices of Owls. We have 
had, he writes (1773), ever since I can remember, a pair of 
white owls that constantly breed under the eaves of this 
church. As I have paid good attention to the manner 
of life of these birds during their season of breeding, 
which lasts the summer through, the following remarks 
may not perhaps be unacceptable:—About an hour 
before sunset (for then the mice begin to run) they sally 
forth in quest of prey, and hunt ail round the hedges of 
meadows and small inclosures for them, which seem to 
be their only food. In this irregular country we can 
stand on an eminence and see them beat the fields over 
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like a setting-dog, and often drop down in the grass or 
corn. I have minuted these birds with my watch for an 
hour together, and have found that they return to their 
nest, the one or the other of them, about once in five 
minutes; reflecting at the same time on theadroitness that 
every animal is possessed of as far as regards the well- 
being of itself and offspring. But a piece of address, which 
they show when they return loaded, should not, I think, 
be passed over in silence. As they take their prey with 
their claws, so they carry it in their claws to their nest; 
but, as the feet are necessary in their ascent under the 
tiles, they constantly perch first on the roof of the 
chancel, and shift the mouse from their claws to their 
bill, that their feet may be at liberty to take hold of the 
plate on the wall as they are rising under the eaves. 

White owls seem not (but in this I am not positive) 
to hoot at all; all that clamorous hooting appears to 
me to come from the wood kinds. The white owl does 
indeed snore and hiss in a tremendous manner; and 
these menaces well auswer the intention of intimidating; 
for I have known a whole village up in arms on such 
an occasion, imagining the church-yard to be full of 
goblins and spectres. White owls also often scream 
horribly as they fly along; from this screaming probably 
arose the common people’s imaginary species of screech- 
owl, which they superstitiously think attends the win- 
dows of dying persons. The plumage of the remiges of 
the wings of every species of owl that I have yet ex- 
amined is remarkably soft and pliant. Perhaps it may 
be necessary that the wings of these birds should not 
make much resistance or rushing, that they may be 
enabled to steal through the air unheard upon a nimble 
and watchful quarry. 


There is, perhaps, not a more beautiful instance of the 
evidence of design, than that exhibited in the whole 
structure of an owl, and, as a part of it, the wing, which 
is constructed for a light, buoyant, and noiseless flight. 
The feathers are altogether soft and downy. They have 
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the webs with the plumules disunited at the tips, and 
either remarkably pliable, or separated like the teeth of 
a saw, allowing a free passage to the air; or they possess 
a pliability to yield to its pressure, and thus give a 
light or sailing motion and a noiseless flight. 

While I am talking of owls, it may not be improper 
to mention what.I was told by a gentleman of the 
county of Wilts. As they were grubbing a vast hollow 
pollard-ash that had been the mansion of owls for cen- 
turies, he discovered at the bottom a mass of matter 
that at first he could not account for. After some ex- 
amination he found that it was a congeries of the bones 
of mice (and perhaps of birds and bats) that had been 
heaping together for ages, being cast up in pellets out 
of the crops of many generations of inhabitants. For 
owls cast up the bones, fur, and feathers, of what they 
devour, after the manner of hawks. 

When brown owls hoot, their throats swell as big as 
a hen’s egg. I have known an owl of this species live 
a full year without any water. Perhaps the case may 
be the same with all birds of prey. When owls fly they 
stretch out their legs behind them as a balance to their 
large heavy heads; for, as most nocturnal birds have 
large eyes and ears, they must have large heads to con- 
tain them. Large eyes, I presume, are necessary to 
collect every ray of light, and large concave ears to com- 
mand the smallest degree of sound or noise. 

Farmers often foolishly destroy owls. “If,” says 
Waterton, “this useful bird caught iis food by day 
instead of hunting for it by night, mankind would have 
ocular demonstration of its utility in thinning the coun- 
try of mice, and it would be protected and encouraged 
everywhere.” 
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WE have from time to time brought before our readers 
notices of the progress made in the artificial incubation 
of fish, especially in France. The subject has lately 
attracted increased attention in England, and has passed 
from scientific experiment into practical working, to an 
extent likely to prove of national importance. At a recent 
lecture delivered at the Royal Institution, Mr. Frank 
Buckland gave a most interesting history of the whole 
subject, with which he is practically familiar. The fol- 
lowing summary of the lecture has the freshness of a 
report from one who listened with popular admiration, 
rather than statistical or scientific calculation. 


On the table in front of Mr. Buckland were shown a variety 
of boxes of different kinds, but ali of the simplest forms, in 
which, on a bed of clean gravel, and beneath a shallow stream 
of water, the eggs of trout, salmon perch, etc., in various stages 
of development were being hatched. 

After a few prefatory observations on the great importance 
of finding some means of increasing and protecting our fast de- 
creasing supplies of fish, Mr. Buckland went on to say that 
there were probably no creatures in nature which were better 
calculated to repay our care by their enormous productiveness 
than fish. They had, no doubt, all heard of the estimated 
number of eggs which most species of fish deposited at a single 
spawning every year; but he had not been satisfied with a mere 
rough estimate, but had taken the trouble to go carefully into 
the subject, and ascertain, both by weight and by measurement, 
the number of eggs which the chief kinds of edible fish did 
actually lay at each spawning. F'rom these experiments he had 
ascertained that the salmon and trout both deposited eggs at 
the rate of 1000 for every pound weight of the parent fish. 
Fish are among the most prolific of living creatures, the num- 
ber of eggs that each one contains being so great that if they 
were all to be developed, the rivers and the sea would soon 
swarm with them. Ina turbot weighing eight pounds, upwards 
of 485,000 eggs have been counted, each one of which, as 
Mr. Buckland said, if properly taken care of, would become 
a turbot that now sclls for 10s. Such a fish would, there- 
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fore, be more profitable than the mythical goose that laid 
golden eggs, and the practical advantages of attending to 
the culture of fish was plainly manifest. With such powers 
of reproductiveness, it might be said that fish were per- 
fectly well able to cultivate themselves ; but it was not so, 
as was proved by the fact, as far as the science of natural 
history had been able to show it to be a fact, that not one 
salmon egg out of a thousand ever came to maturity as a 
grown fish. In the case of the salmon, a thousand evils 
beset it on its way to the shallow water, where it wished, if he 
might so term it, to make its nest. When in this condition it 
was called a foul fish, and was not eaten in this country ; but, 
unfortunately, it was not only eaten, but very much liked in 
France, which offered a ready market for the poacher. When, 
however, the spawn were laid, the perils of the young fish began 
at once. There might be a drouth or there might be a flood, 
and either would destroy the eggs. Other fish ate the spawn ; 
trout sometimes ate their own, and 500 eggs had actually been 
hatched after being taken from the maw of a trout which had 
swallowed them. The larvae of dragon flies, and the little 
insect called the “‘ water sweep,” were great destroyers of the 
young eggs. The poor little water ousel was often shot for his 
supposed depredations on the spawn; but the real truth was 
that he never touched it, and only came to prey on the insects 
that had assembled to prey on the spawn. So far from being 
destroyed, therefore, he should rather be preserved. <A bird 
that did a vast deal of mischief in the way of devouring spawn 
was the swan, which, with its long neck, could easily find the 
salmon nests, and could always get at them. When a salmon 
had gone through all these perils to the age of fourteen months, 
it went to sea, and there, on the margin of the salt water, it met 
with a fresh host of voracious enemies, always on the lock-out 
for it, and he was afraid there was no safeguard against the 
depredations of these fellows. They might, however, materially 
increase the stock of those that left the river, and therefore, as 
he believed, increase in exact proportion the numbers that 
would return toit, by hatching the spawn themselves, by the 
removal of nets and other obstructions which hindered the as- 
cent of the fish, and by seeing that the water was not unneces- 
sarily poisoned by the refuse from manufactories. They must 
take the same care ofthe eggs of fishes, if they wanted them, 
as the gentleman who wished for good shooting took of his 
pheasants’ eggs. No expensive apparatus, fortunately, was 
needed for this purpose for the fish spawn. All that was re- 
quired was boxes to let the water im at one end and out at the 
other, aslight layer of gravel that had been boiled to free it 
from the insects that might otherwise hurt the spawn, and 
a shallow but continuous stream of water running through it. 
The temperature of the water should be from 40 to 45 de- 
grees; and when the spawn was in it, must be let alone. 
There was a great art in letting things alone; and if the spawn 
was not let alone, it was sure to die. Thirty to thirty-five days 
were sufficient to develop the eggs, and the fish broke through 
the egg with very large eyes, to enable them to see their enemies 
and keep out of their way, with no mouths when they first 
emerged, but with a large umbilical sack or bag attached to 
their bodies, which contained the albumen of the egg, and 
which was gradually absorbed into the body of the fish, until it 
grew big enough to have a mouth to feed itself. They had all 
heard of Mr. Youle’s efforts to introduce salmon into Australia; 
and in the course of the experiments on the best way of pre- 
serving fish spawn, they had kept the eggs on a block of ice 
for ninety days, and the eggs were still alive. Another batch 
had been thus kept for fifty-nine days, and were still as good 
and as much alive as on the day the fish laid them in the water. 
When further developed they are placed in ponds and fed. 
In England the food given to them is liver ground very fine, 
but in France, Mr. Buckland said they are characteristically 
fed with frogs. When sufficiently advanced to provide their 
own food, the fish are introduced into the rivers to take 
care of themselves, and to repay, when afterwards caught, 
the pains bestowed on them in their infancy. It was a 
most important discovery in what he might justly call the 
science of artificial incubation, for it showed that by taking 
such precautions, the salmon spawn might be transmitted to 
Australia safely, and they meant to do it. . For comparatively 
shorter distances—as in the case of some spawn of grayling 
and some trout he had received that very evening from France 
and Switzerland—it was only necessary to put the fresh spawn 
in bottles and carefully pack the bottles in boxes of damp moss. 
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For the rest, to hatch them all that was wanted was a box of 
cleaned gravel, an equal temperature, and a stream of running ~ 
water from an inch to an inch and a half deep.- In France the” 
system of hatching fish spawn had been carried on most exten. © 
sively by the Government, and with enormously beneficial | 
results. They had there hatched no less than 6,000,000 eggs, 
and restocked thousands of acres of their rivers. In noticing 7 
the great wariness of trout, Mr. Buckland said there is a well-~ 
known trout now in the river at Hampton, which anglers have | 
for a long time vainly attempted to catch, and they report 
it to be so sagacious as to know the name of every maker 
of tackle that is used inthe Thames. ‘The Thames Angling | 
Preservation Society wished to stock the Thames, and had 
placed boxes at Hampton; and Mr. Ponder, who had been 
one of the first to lead the way in this admirable scheme, had | 
this year turned out into the Thames many thousands of salmon, 
Some people said that they would never get these fish back, | 
That might be true or not, and he hoped not, but at all events 
it was worth trying; and it, at least, was certain that they 
would never get them back if they did not first put themin. They © 
could put the young fish into the river at the rate of four for 
a penny, and Mr. Ponder would altogether turn nearly 70,000 
fish of different kinds into the Thames this year. Looking at it 
only with a view to money profit, the system of artificial hatch- | 
ing would prove largely remunerative to lake and river | 
owners. The annual value of the salmon imported from Ireland | 
was no less than £330,000, and from Scotland as much ag” 
£500,000. All England only produced salmon to the value of | 
£30,000 a year,and Yorkshire was so poor in this noble fish, | 
that he was told all the rivers in that large county only fur+ 
nished to the value of £128 per annum. It was, therefore, no | 
mere scientific plaything that was proposed to the owners of 
these fisheries, but a source of money value to them, which he- 
was sure they would be only too glad to avail themselves of, 
when the immense advantages of the system were pointed out — 
to them. During the course of the lecture, the progress of the 
fish in its various stages of development in the egg up to an 
age of four or five days, was most fully illustrated by means of 
a microscope and the electric light, which threw the image of 
the objects magnified on a white canvas screen suspended for 
the purpose. Some of these illustrations were exceedingly in- 
teresting, every movement in the ova being distinctly visible ; 
and, in the case of the young fish, its rapid breathing, and even 
circulation of the blood from the umbilical sack downwards to- 
wards the tail, could be detected. The irritable activity of these 
formidable monsters—for so they appeared when magnified— 
on their approaching or touching each other, created a great 
deal of amusement, and added not a little to the difficulty of 
keeping them in the field of view atall. It has been observed 
during the culture of fish, that not unfrequently two fish are 
contained in a single egg, and they are joined together near 
the middle, like the Siamese twins. A specimen of this kind 
Mr. Buckland had been so fortunate as to procure alive for 
exhibition in the lecture-room, each fish being distinct in every” 
part but at the point of junction. 

At the close of the lecture, which was delivered in a perfectly 
natural, easy, and very humorous style, Mr. Buckland was— 
most warmly applauded, and the customary thanks were given 
by acclamation. 

In a letter to the “ Times,” Mr. Buckland thus refers to the 
financial aspect of the question :— 

“The process of the cultivation of fish eggs is so easy and | 
so inexpensive, that it is within the means of almost everybody. 
Here are some facts:—The expenses of the ‘ fish-hatching’ 
establishment—I1 do not say experiments, because experiments 
have long since passed into certainties-——-at Stormontfield, near 
Perth, and which are carried on under the able superintendence 
of Mr. Buist, are only £48 per annum, and for this small sum 
327,000 salmon will be hatched this year. Again, my friend, — 
Mr. T. Ashworth—the owner of the magnificent salmon fisheries j 
at Galway, which he has in fact created, for he finds twenty ~ 
fish now where but ene fish was found a few years £i1ce—~ 
stated at the last meeting of the Zoological Society, in reference ~ 
to a paper read by myself on the subject of fish-hatching, that 
this year he had placed down in his hatching-boxes no less tham 7 
770,000 salmon eggs, and had distributed spawning-fish into” 
hitherto barren rivers at the enormous expense of £14. By | 
continuing this practice during the course of several years, 
Mr. Ashworth has, at a small expense, increased the money % 
valtie of the fisheries twentyfold.” ‘ 
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NOTICES TO SUBSCRIBERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 








Withdrawal of Early Numbers.—the first five years of “The Leisure Hour,” and the first 
three years of “The Sunday at Home,” can now be purchased only in volumes. 


Portfolios and Cases for Numbers and Volumes,—For the preservation of the weekly 
numbers of “The Leisure Hour,” cases, provided with 52 cords, are supplied at the cost of Onz SHILLING 


each. 
or through any periodical dealer, price 1s. 2d. 


tions. 


Crorn Cases, for binding the Volume at the end of the year, may also be had at the Depository, 


To Correspondents and Contributors.—No notice can be taken of anonymous communica- 
Writers are recommended to keep copies of their manuscripts; miscellaneous contributions being 


sent in too great numbers to be acknowledged or returned. 


Payment and Copyright.—Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication. The 
receipt conveys the copyright of manuscripts to the Trustees of the Tract Society, with liberty for them, 
at their discretion, to publish such works separately. Republication by authors on their own account 


must be the subject of special arrangement. 
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Secretary. 
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KINasToN, JAMAICA—Henderson, Savage & Co. ; and J. Galt 
& Co. 
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Sypney—C. Hicks, 64, Pitt Street, South. 
Toronto—Tract Depdt, J. Carless. 





To the subjoined Depéts the Periodicals are sent in VOLUMES ONLY :— 


ADELAIDE—Tract Depdt, 126, Rundle Street; E. S. Wigg, 
Rundle Street ; G. Phillips & Co. 

AUCKLAND—E, Wayte, Queen Street; T. C. Law. 
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PIETERMARITZBURG, NATAL—Tract Depét, Mr. J. Russom, 
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Sr. Joun’s, New Brunswick—Tract Depot, Dr. James 
Paterson, Seoretary. 
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